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LORD BRYCE ON MODERN DEMOCRACIES * 

Many years ago, at a time when schemes of political reform were 
being copiously discussed in England, mostly on general principles, but 
also with references, usually vague and disconnected, to history and to 
events happening in other countries, it occurred to me that some- 
thing might be done to provide a solid basis for argument and judg- 
ment by examining a certain number of popular governments in their 
actual working, comparing them with one another, and setting forth 
the various merits and defects which belonged to each. As I could 
not find that any such comparative study had been undertaken, I 
formed the idea of attempting it, and besides visiting Switzerland 
and other parts of Europe, betook myself to the United States and 
Canada, to Spanish America and Australia and New Zealand, in 
search of materials, completing these journeys shortly before the war 
of 1914 broke out. The undertaking proved longer and more toil- 
some than had been expected; and frequent interruptions due to the 
War have delayed the publication of the book until now, when in 
some countries conditions are no longer what they were when I 
studied them eight or ten years ago. . . . [But] it is not current 
politics but democracy as a form of government that I seek to describe. 
Events that happened ten years ago may be for this particular purpose 
just as instructive as if they were happening to-day. 

Such are the circumstances to which we owe the good fortune of 
possessing these two substantial volumes. It is a good fortune in- 
deed I If Lord Bryce in his youth had resolved that in his old age 
he would write such a book as this one, he could scarcely have pre- 
pared himself for the task better than he has in fact done. Familiar 
with the ancient world as if the classics had been his daily com- 
panions, celebrated among German professors of history for his bril- 
liant interpretation of the Holy Roman Empire; distinguished in 
his own country as a statesman ; in the United States honored as an 
ambassador, beloved as a friend, appreciated as an expounder and 
critic of our institutions ; traveler in many lands, associating with all 
sorts and conditions of people, ceaselessly observing, insatiably in- 
quiring, storing up endless knowledge of facts from the odor of in- 
trigue in the Palais Bourbon to the exact elevation above sea-level 
of Lawrence, Kansas — who indeed could give us a comparative 
study of modern democracies " in their actual working " if not James 

1 Modern Democracies. By Viscount James Bryce. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1921. — Two vols.: xv, 508; vi, 676 pp. 
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Bryce, whose ripe wisdom springs from a reflecting mind so fortified 
by contact with men and things, so richly stored with knowledge of 
past and present events, so humanely liberalized by familiar converse 
with the best that has been thought and said in the world? 

In dealing with words one cannot always be as masterful as 
Humpty Dumpty, but democracy is one of the words which can be 
made to mean, within reason, pretty much what one wishes. The 
term democracy, says Lord Bryce, 

has in recent years been loosely used to denote sometimes a state of 
society, sometimes a state of mind, sometimes a quality in manners. 
It has become encrusted with all sorts of associations attractive or 
repulsive, ethical or poetical, or even religious. But democracy really 
means nothing more or less than the rule of the whole people express- 
ing their sovereign will by their votes, (p. ix). 

It might be questioned whether democracy " really means " nothing 
more than this ; but it is an author's privilege to determine the limits 
of his subject, and Lord Bryce leaves us in no doubt as to what 
democracy is to mean for the purposes of the present study. 

In this book I use the word in its old and restricted sense, as 
denoting a government in which the will of the majority of qualified 
citizens rules, taking the qualified citizens to constitute the great bulk 
of the inhabitants, say, roughly, at least three-fourths, so that the 
physical force of the citizens coincides (broadly speaking) with the 
voting power. Using this test, we may apply the name to the United 
Kingdom and the British self-governing Dominions, to France, Italy, 
Portugal, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Greece, the 
United States, Argentina, and possibly Chile and Uruguay. (I, p. 22). 

This definition excludes Germany, Austria-Hungary, and all of the 
Balkan states except Greece, as those states were before the war. 
" Of the newer European states it is too soon to speak, and whatever 
we may call the republics of Centra 1 America and the Caribbean Sea, 
they are not democracies." 

Thus defined and limited, Lord Bryce has chosen to present his 
subject under three main divisions. Part I has to do with considera- 
tions applicable to democratic government in general, and serves as 
an introduction to Part II, which deals with certain actual modern 
democracies. In Part II " six countries have been selected for treat- 
ment: two old European States, France and Switzerland; two 
newer States in the Western hemisphere, the American Union and 
Canada; and two in the Southern hemisphere, Australia and New 
Zealand" (I, p. 7). Great Britain was deliberately omitted because 
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which he, lacking consent, is forbidden to maintain. Is he 
denied the equal protection of the laws? If one in his circum- 
stances cannot raise this question, who can bring it before the 
courts? Is he to be felicitated because the law, if it had been 
made to operate on all alike, might have treated someone else 
as severely as, in its actual operation, it has treated him ? 

2. Most of the ordinances in question have made the consent 
of property owners mandatory and not simply advisory. 
Doubtless there can be no reasonable objection to an advisory 
requirement as such. Even so, provision for such advice, if 
it is to be of any real service, would seem to imply that the 
permit-granting authority is vested with so wide a discretion that 
the ordinance might be defeated because it invests arbitrary 
power in an administrative officer. In other words, if the 
standards for the issuance of a permit are fixed by general 
ordinance — and many cases have held this to be essential to 
the validity of such ordinances 1 — why take the opinion of 
neighboring property owners? Surely their opinion cannot 
itself be regarded as a standard. With this question, however, 
we are not here concerned. 

3. More than two-thirds of the ordinances here under con- 
sideration have provided for the consent of property owners 
only in exclusion districts within the city. 2 Where the ordi- 
nance creates no exclusion district, directly or by implication, 
refusal of consent by every group of property owners ap- 
proached would effect a complete exclusion from the city. 
Even so, it merely results in such a case that the entire city 
becomes the exclusion district, which may or may not be rea- 
sonable. It is not the size of the district that is of impor- 
tance but its reasonablen-ess in relation to the nature of the 

1 Supra, p. 620. 

2 Sometimes the exclusion district results from the express terms of the ordi- 
nance as, for example, where a district is denned by street boundaries or where 
a residence district or block is defined in terms of a percentage of the buildings 
used for residence purposes. Sometimes it results merely from necessary im- 
plication as, for example, where the consent of the owners of neighboring 
stone or brick structures is required ; presumably there are parts of the city, 
especially open parts, in which there are no neighboring stone or brick struc- 
tures or residences. 
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own but of the general interest. If, owing to inevitable difference of 
opinion as to what are the measures needed for the general welfare, 
parties become inevitable, he will join one, and will attend its meet- 
ings, but will repress the impulses of party spirit. Never failing to 
come to the polls, he will vote for his party candidate only if satisfied 
by his capacity and honesty. He will be ready to serve on a local 
Board or Council, and to be put forward as a candidate for the legis- 
lature (if satisfied of his own competence), because public service 
is recognized as a duty. With such citizens as electors, the legis- 
lature will be composed of upright and capable men, single-minded 
in their wish to serve the nation. Bribery in constituencies, corrup- 
tion among public servants, will have disappeared. Leaders may 
not be always single-minded, nor assemblies always wise, nor ad- 
ministrators efficient, but all will at any rate be honest and zealous, 
so that an atmosphere of confidence and good will will prevail. 
Most of the causes that make for strife will be absent, for there will 
be no privileges, no advantages to excite jealousy. Office will be 
sought only because it gives opportunities for useful service. Power 
will be shared by all, and a career open to all alike. Even if the law 
does not — perhaps it cannot — prevent the accumulation of fortunes, 
these will be few and not inordinate, for public vigilance will close 
the illegitimate paths to wealth. All but the most depraved persons 
will obey and support the law, feeling it to be their own. There will 
be no excuse for violence, because the constitution will provide a 
remedy for every grievance. Equality will produce a sense of human 
solidarity, will refine manners, and increase brotherly kindness. 
(I. P- 48). 

This is an admirable expression of that ideal of popular govern- 
ment which has won the allegiance of generous and disinterested 
minds for a century past ; but in the light of democratic government 
as we know it, we feel that if Lord Bryce had designed to compose 
a masterpiece of irony he could not have done better. Such cer- 
tainly was not his purpose. His purpose is just to make clear the 
sharp contrast between anticipation and realization. Without having 
lost faith in democracy, he is yet no sentimentalist looking at the 
world through colored glasses, but an imperturbable, clear-eyed 
realist who wishes to see everything in a white light and to describe 
it as it is. This he does without sparing us, or himself, anything; 
and the upshot of his two volumes is to demonstrate, by a wealth of 
concrete fact and penetrating comment, just how and why modern 
democracies, in their " actual working ", fall so far short of what 
was expected of them and of what we wish they might be. In its 
unimpassioned but relentless exhibit of conditions as they exist, this 
book is more disillusioning than Lecky's two volumes of sustained 
denunciation ; yet Lord Bryce, while giving us every reason for de- 
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spairing, does not himself despair, but contrives, by virtue of some 
sane, robust, temperamental optimism, to gather encouragement, such 
as it is, for the future. 

The more general reasons for the failure of democracy to measure 
up to the ideal of its first protagonists are not far to seek. 

As a rule, that which the mass of any people desires is not to govern 
itself, but to be well governed. (II, p. 501.) 

Popular government has been usually sought and won and valued 
•not as a good thing in itself, but as a means of getting rid of tangible 
grievances or securing tangible benefits, and when those objects have 
been attained, the interest in it has generally tended to decline. 
(I, P- 41.) 

It was easy to idealize democracy when the destruction of despotism 
and privilege was the first and necessary step to a better world. Now- 
adays any one can smile or sigh over the faith and hope that inspired 
the successive revolutions that convulsed the European Continent in 
and after 1789. Any one can point out that men mistook the pernicious 
channels in which selfish propensities had been flowing for those propen- 
sities themselves, which were sure to find new channels when the old had 
been destroyed. (I, p. 49.) 

Any one can see that these things which have not been attained 
ought not to have been expected. No form of government, nothing 
less than a change in tendencies of human nature long known and 
recognized as permanent, could have accomplished what philosophies 
and religions and the spread of knowledge and progress in all the arts 
of life had failed to accomplish. (II, p. 534.) 

All this is no doubt a counsel of disillusionment. If men never ex- 
pected more than could be attained, they would probably never 
attain even the possible. But after the event it is easy to see that too 
much was expected of democracy. Now that we have popular gov- 
ernment, it is easy to see that it is only one method of being indif- 
ferently governed, with some advantages and some disadvantages 
over other methods. 

If one doubts this, one has only to read Lord Bryce's account of 
the acutal working of government in the six countries which he has 
selected for special treatment. In every country the story is much 
the same. Everywhere we see the mass of the people indifferent to 
government except " as a means of getting rid of tangible grievances 
or securing tangible benefits " ; everywhere we see human nature 
working for good or for ill much as it did under previous forms of 
government ; everywhere we see the " new channels " which selfish 
propensities have found in place of the old ones which have been 
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destroyed. Lord Bryce has an unerring eye for these new channels, 
and an unrivaled pen for describing their devious ways. One won- 
ders what the optimists of 1792 would have thought could they have 
foreseen this picture of the modern French Deputy. 

The large majority . . . have begun their political career by acquir- 
ing influence among their neighbours. They enter local councils, and 
thus become known in the canton. . . . They serve as Maires in their 
commune; they are active in local party work, and alert in looking 
after local interests generally. An ambitious doctor or lawyer may 
give gratuitous consultations or otherwise ingratiate himself with a 
local clientele. To belong to a Masonic lodge, or even to an angling 
society or a gymnastic club— all these things help. . . . One must not 
only cultivate an easy and genial manner, but observe, at least in 
the provinces, a decent regularity of life, avoiding, especially in the 
northern parts of France (for the South is indulgent), whatever could 
shock the ante rigide de la province. If one has money to spend on 
local purposes, so much the better. (I, p. 249.) 

Once in, the deputy's first care is to stay in. This must be achieved 
... by a sedulous attention to the interests not merely of the district 
but of the individual residents of the district, especially of those to 
whom he owes his seat. Every kind of service is expected of him. 
He must obtain decorations for his leading supporters, and find a start 
in life for their sons and sons-in-law. Minor posts under government 
and licences to sell tobacco have to be secured for the rank and file. 
All sorts of commissions to be performed in Paris are expected from 
him, down to the choice of a wet nurse or the purchase of an umbrella. 
. . . He is the fountain of honor, the dispenser of patronage, inspiring 
a lively sense of favours to come. ... If he is well off, his subscrip- 
tions to local purposes help him; if poor, people feel it would be hard 
to turn him out and send him to seek a new means of livelihood. 
Accordingly, provided he keeps on good terms with the local wire- 
pullers, and is not involved in a scandal which would reach the con- 
stituency, he is likely, at least in rural areas, to hold his seat, and may 
in the fulness of time transfer himself to the calmer waters and 
longer term of the Senate. (I, pp. 250-251.) 

What a picture I And yet how familiar it is! The American 
Congressman would have the intelligence to recognize its points. 
The umbrella and the wet nurse are perhaps a little out of his line, 
but the career in general is one for which he is eminently fitted. 
For the career of an American Congressman, as Lord Bryce sees it, is 

also a career the entrance to which is in most places neither easy 
nor agreeable. Services are exacted, pledges are demanded, which a 
man of high spirit does not like to render or to give. The aspirant 
to a seat in Congress, unable to make his way alone with a con- 
stituency, must get the party nomination, which is generally obtain- 
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able only by the favour of a Boss. The path is sentinelled by the 
party machine, which values party loyalty more than ability, and 
usually selects in each district the man who either possesses local 
influence or bis place by local party service. (II, p. 65.) 

Little wonder, therefore, that Congress " does not receive the atten- 
tion and enjoy the confidence which ought to belong to a central 
organ of national life ". 

It seldom " faces right up " to the great problems, not even always 
to the lesser problems of legislation. It fumbles with them, does not 
get to the root of the matter, seems to be moved rather by consider- 
ations of temporary expediency and the wish to catch every passing 
breeze of popular demand than by a settled purpose to meet the larger 
national needs. In the handling of national finance it is alternately 
narrow-minded in its parsimony and extravagant in its efforts to 
propitiate some class or locality. . . . Every year sees the distribution 
from what is called " the Pork Barrel " of grants of money to particu- 
lar districts or cities for so-called " local public works " — it may be 
for making a harbour which is sure to be silted up, or improving the 
navigation of a stream where there is just enough water to float a 
canoe. These things bring money to the neighbourhood, and " make 
work", so a member earns merit with his constituency by procuring 
for them all he can. It is nobody's business to stop him; and others 
who wish to earn merit in a like way would resent the discourteous 
act. . . . Congress does not impress the nation by its intellectual 
power any more than by its moral dignity. Men who care for the 
welfare of the country as a whole — perhaps more numerous in the 
United States than in any other free country — do not look to it for 
guidance. The House scarcely ever enlightens them by its debates, 
and the Senate less now than formerly. Its proceedings, largely con- 
ducted in the dim recesses of committee rooms, do not greatly interest 
the educated classes, and still less the multitude. (II, p. 63.) 

These are long passages, all bearing on a single point; yet in 
many ways they serve, as well as any selections could, to represent 
the book. They reveal admirably, for example, the author's well- 
known and unexcelled power of penetrating through the external 
forms of government to the living forces that determine its " actual 
working ". It might be objected that the actual working here laid 
bare exhibits democracy almost if not quite at its worst. But the 
elected legislative body is after all the most characteristic feature of 
democracy as Lord Bryce defines it; and if he finds the elected 
legislative body everywhere with little prestige or dignity, every- 
where devoted to footless activities and platitudinous verbiage, every- 
where exhaling a sordid atmosphere, why then the sordid note must 
be in some measure the typical note. 
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I do not mean that Lord Bryce finds nothing good to say about 
democracy. On the contrary, he finds many good things to say about 
it; but his enthusiasm is at best pitched low, and the prevailing im- 
pression which one gets from this masterly exhibit of modern gov- 
ernments is of something solid and substantial no doubt, yet without 
grace or beauty, something essentially humdrum and sordid, as men 
and women are humdrum and sordid. What Lord Bryce does for us 
essentially, and so effectively that seemingly it need never be done 
again, is to demonstrate that popular government is no more " ideal " 
than any other form of government, but just a human affair which 
responds indifferently to the virtues or the frailties of average human 
nature. Human nature has not changed under democracy ; only the 
" channels " in which selfish propensities flow have changed. The 
modern courtier stands not in the antechamber holding the king's 
shirt, but he is quite ready to bend the compliant hinges of the knee 
to the dispenser of favors; he makes his obeisance to the great god 
Demos, and presents him with an umbrella or a wet nurse. Demos 
is not so particular about his shirts ! 

Lord Bryce is too wise not to see that this human institution, 
which came from the desire to get rid of tangible grievances and to 
attain tangible benefits, may disappear for the same reason. 

Frenchmen, Englishmen, and Americans find it so natural a thing 
that men should be interested in politics, that they assume men will 
always be so interested. But is it really true — so students of history 
will ask — that this interest can be counted on to last? . . . Greek 
democracy had been destroyed by force . . . and little regret was ex- 
pressed at its extinction. The last blows struck for republican free- 
dom in Rome were struck not by the people, but by a knot of 
oligarchs. . . . No one thought of trying to revive free self-govern- 
ment in Italy or Greece or around the coasts of the Aegean, where 
hundreds of republics had bloomed and died. (II, p. 599.) 

We can well imagine other conditions which might have a like 
effect. The thing did happen: and whatever has happened may happen 
again. Peoples that had known and prized political freedom resigned 
it, did not much regret it, and forgot it. . . . Is it possible that a 
nation, tired of politics and politicians, may be glad to be saved the 
trouble of voting? (II, p. 601.) 

One road only has in the past led into democracy, viz. the wish 
to be rid of tangible evils, but the roads that have led or may lead 
out of democracy are many. Some few of them may be mentioned. 
(II, p. 602.) 

Lord Bryce discusses with penetrating insight the various possi- 
bilities. ( 1 ) "If wars continue ... it is possible that the lust of 
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conquest or the need of defence may lead to a concentration of power 
in the Executive dangerous to the people." (2) " Dangers may also 
arise from civil strife, when it reaches a point at which one party 
becomes willing to resign most of the people's rights for the sake of 
holding down the other faction." (3) " The less educated part of 
a nation might become indifferent to politics, the most educated class 
throwing their minds into other things, such as poetry or art, . . . 
and gradually leaving the conduct of State affairs to an intelligent 
bureaucracy capable of giving business men the sort of administra- 
tion and legislation they desire, and keeping the multitude in good 
humour by providing comforts and amusements " {lit, pp. 602-603). 
The upshot of it all is that " few are the free countries in which 
freedom seems safe for a century or two ahead " (II, p. 603). But 
" Popular Government will evidently take its colour from and will 
flourish or decline according to the moral and intellectual progress 
of mankind as a whole ". 

The possibilities of such progress are now more open to question 
than 

at any time in the hundred years preceding. That many millions of 
men should perish in a strife which brought disasters to the victors 
only less than those it brought to the vanquished is an event without 
parallel in the annals of the race. . . . The explanations of the facts are 
no more cheering than the facts themselves. Human passions have been 
little softened by the veneer of civilization that covers them: human 
intelligence has not increased, and shows no sign of increasing, in 
proportion to the growing magnitude and complexity of human affairs. 
Knowledge has been accumulated, the methods and instruments of 
research have been improved, a wonderful mastery over the forces of 
nature has been obtained, the world has become a more comfortable 
place to live in and offers a greater variety of pleasures; but the 
mental powers of the individual man have remained stationary, no 
stronger, no wider in their range, than they were thousands of years 
ago, and the supremely great who are fit to grapple with the vast 
problems which the growth of population and the advances in science 
have created come no more frequently and may fail to appear just 
when they are most needed. (II, pp. 606-607.) 

At best not a cheering prospect ! Yet, as I said, Lord Bryce does 
not despair — not wholly. The quality of his optimism may be seen 
in his closing words. 

Some gains there have been, but they have lain more in the way 
of destroying what was evil than in the creating of what was good; 
and the belief that the larger the number of those who share in gov- 
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erning the more will there be of wisdom, of self control, of a fraternal 
and peace-loving spirit has been rudely shattered. Yet the rule of 
the many is safer than the rule of One . . . and the rule of the multi- 
tude is gentler than the rule of a class. However grave the indict- 
ment that may be brought against democracy, its friends can answer, 
"What better alternative do you offer?" (II, p. 608.) 

The experiment has not failed, for the world is after all a better 
place than it was under other kinds of government, and the faith that 
it may be made better still survives. . . . Hope, often disappointed 
but always renewed, is the anchor by which the ship that carries 
democracy and its fortunes will have to ride out this latest storm. 
. . . There is an Eastern story of a king with an uncertain temper who 
desired his astrologer to discover from the stars when his death 
would come. The astrologer, having cast the horoscope, replied that 
he could not find the date, but had ascertained only this that the 
king's death would follow immediately on his own. So may it be 
said that Democracy will never perish till Hope has expired. 
(II, p. 609.) 

Friends of democracy will no doubt agree to this last sentiment; 
but many will perhaps think that Lord Bryce is too much inclined 
to identify democracy with the particular form in which it appears 
today. Many people will say that democracy really means some- 
thing more than " the rule of the whole people expressing their sov- 
ereign will by their votes ". They will say that democracy, or at 
least the thing which will disappear only when Hope has been ex- 
tinguished, is rather an idea than a form of government — the idea or 
the ideal that men should have equal freedom and opportunity, and 
an equal voice in determining the social arrangements by which this 
ideal can be, so far as it can be, attained; and they will therefore 
conclude that " the rule of the whole people expressing their sov- 
ereign will by their votes " is not democracy, but only a method for 
securing democracy, a method moreover which, as it actually oper- 
ates in most of the six countries described by Lord Bryce, seems in a 
fair way of defeating rather than of securing the desired end. 

This may seem a quarrel about words; but one often feels that 
Lord Bryce does not adequately meet the vital question of whether 
the whole people, where it has a legal right to express its sovereign 
will by its votes, does or can, under modern conditions, really ex- 
press its will. To assume that democracy, and not class rule, exists 
because it exists formally, is much like assuming that Great Britain 
is not a democracy but a monarchy because it has a king. After all, 
words are powerful things, with the mass of the people more power- 
ful than ideas; and just now the world is filled with valiant and 
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verbal defenders of " democracy " whose chief fear is precisely that 
the whole people might in fact some day express its sovereign will, 
either by its votes or otherwise. If the future of our ideals of 
democracy (very nearly the only ideals the world has left) is to 
depend upon a form of government about which half of Europe has 
grown cynical, then must our Hope be faint indeed. 

A critic looking for the most vulnerable point of attack would no 
doubt seize upon Lord Bryce's contention that democracy has nothing 
to do with economic equality. 

With this controversy [as to whether economic equality is possible) 
we are not here concerned, for Democracy — which is merely a form 
of government, not a consideration of the purposes to which govern- 
ment may be turned — has nothing to do with Economic Equality, 
which might exist under any form of government, and might possibly 
work more smoothly under some other form. The people in the 
exercise of their sovereignty might try to establish community of 
property, as they might try to establish a particular form of religion 
or the use of a particular language, but their rule would in either case 
be neither more nor less a Democracy. Political Equality can exist 
either along with or apart from Equality in property. 

This is no doubt formally correct. One willingly admits that " if 
all property were divided up on one New Year's day, the next would 
see some men rich and some poor ". If Lord Bryce means only that 
political equality can exist apart from an absolute equality of mate- 
rial possessions, no one, I suppose, would dissent. That one man 
should be rich and another poor, is inevitable under a competitive 
regime, and one can easily imagine political equality surviving in a 
community in which diversity of fortunes was not too great or too 
permanent. But it makes a great deal of difference whether the rich 
become rich as a result of superior ability and industry or as a result 
of special privilege ; it makes a great deal of difference whether the 
rich can or cannot, by means of their wealth, exercise economic 
power over other men ; it makes a great deal of difference whether 
they can or cannot, by means of this economic power, exercise an 
undue influence in that political process by which the whole people 
expresses " its sovereign will by its votes ". Political equality can 
undoubtedly exist along with or apart from economic equality; but 
if Lord Bryce wishes us to understand that the question of political 
democracy can be considered to any purpose, much less satisfactorily 
answered, apart from the question of the economic organization of 
society, then I confess that his contention sounds like some Rabelai- 
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sian pleasantry. On the contrary, I should say that most of our 
political troubles, both domestic and international, are due precisely 
to the fact that as a result of the progress of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries the political organiza- 
tion of the modern world is out of harmony with its economic 
organization. 

In fact, Lord Bryce has admirably described the precise way in 
which, under modern conditions, the question of political democracy 
is connected with the question of economic quality. Referring to 
the labor unions, such as the Confederation Generate du Travail, the 
American Federation of Labor, and the Triple Alliance, he says : 

These bodies, democracies within the national democracy, . . . 
possess a double power, that of their votes as citizens and that of 
bringing commerce and industry to a standstill by ceasing to work. 
Such an exercise of the right of each individual to give or withhold 
his labour creates a difficult situation, for if the Government happens 
to be the employer there is no independent authority to arbitrate 
between it and the strikers, and if the employers are private persons 
the cessation from work may affect so seriously the welfare of the 
nation that the matter becomes a political one with which the Adminis- 
tration must deal. But how? It is a passive insurrection directed 
against all the rest of the community which cannot meet it by physical 
force. It is a disintegration of democracy, for matters of the first 
importance to the whole community are discussed and decided by 
each of these bodies, or by their League, among themselves, while the 
rest of the population, which has no share in the decision, is faced by 
a threat operating in effect as a command. (II, p. 578.) 

This describes the situation exactly. It is a " disintegration of 
democracy", if you like; but if so, it is a disintegration due to 
economic inequality, and how then shall we say that democracy has 
nothing to do with economic inequality? I should prefer to say that 
the situation so aptly described is a symptom, and an ominous one, 
that the political mechanism intended to secure democracy, intended 
to enable the whole people to express " its sovereign will by its 
votes ", is proving inadequate to attain that end. Since the laborers 
have the vote why do they not rely upon the vote to express their will 
and secure their interests? Not from mere perversity surely, but 
primarily because of a profound distrust in the ability or the capacity 
of those legislative bodies, which Lord Bryce finds everywhere of 
such diminished prestige, and not among laborers only, to deal fairly 
or even intelligently with the vital questions at issue. Such distrust 
is certainly very largely justified; and it is so largely because in 
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place of nations of individuals, all more or less alike in respect to 
oonditions and ideas, the Industrial Revolution has given us nations 
differentiated into classes and corporate and occupational groups, 
more or less different and often sharply antagonistic, in which the 
lines of division have little or nothing to do with the territorial areas 
on which political representation is based. The government, nomi- 
nally composed of persons chosen to represent the will of the people 
in certain territorial areas, finds that the crucial problems of the 
time, which are essentially economic, cannot be solved without taking 
into account the will of the people grouped in certain economic 
categories. Such is doubtless the real source of the diminished state 
of Deputies and Congressmen. What they too often legally repre- 
sent is a group of people without any definite common will to be 
expressed; what they have to deal with are groups of people (and 
not labor groups only) who can get their will expressed only, or 
much better, by using their extra-legal economic power as a means 
of dictation. 

But comment on so acceptable a book must not close on a note of 
dissent. In any case the dissent is slight, and scarcely touches the 
substance of the work. The primary purpose of Lord Bryce is 
neither to define nor to reform nor even to defend democracy. His 
primary purpose is to exhibit modern popular government just as it 
is. This he does with such a wealth of concrete information, with 
so much shrewd insight into human motive, with so much charity 
for human frailty and yet so resilient a faith in human virtue, with 
so sustained a desire to know that which is true and to hold fast to 
that which is good, that these two volumes will be one of the great 
and indispensable records of early twentieth-century civilization. 
Lord Bryce does these great things in so casual a way that we are 
becoming habituated to taking them as matters of course. 

Carl Becker. 

Cornell University. 



